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managed down to the finest details under the direction of the 
physician or a trusted attendant, by such means would Dr. 
Mitchell finally rescue such patients from the slough of despond 
into which they have fallen. Our own experience has been 
for years confirmatory in the main of Dr. Mitchell’s, but we 
have found out long since that success can only come about by 
the most thorough and absolute attention to the plan of action, 
by taking from three months to a year in which to accomplish 
a cure, and above all, by not simply recognizing such a course 
as practicable and useful, but by faithfully doing the things re¬ 
commended. 

We can cordially recommend this little work to our readers. 
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I. Glancing over the twelve lectures constituting the 
series of 1876, one may be in doubt as to the class of 
readers for whom they are intended. None of them are— 
strictly speaking—original. Many of them, however, are not 
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only suggestive, but really profitable to the general practi¬ 
tioner, combining as they do, personal observation and reflec¬ 
tion of the author’s with the previous knowledge on the subject. 
Some others, however, are so elementary in their nature and so 
entirely devoid of originality, that they are scarcely in place in 
the volume before us. 

The first paper by Dr. Bartholow on “Principles of Physio¬ 
logical Antagonism” treats mainly of the action of anti-pyre- 
tics. It is an instructive and really suggestive article. In his 
experiments, however, on the reduction of temperature by 
drugs, he overlooks the fact, that fettering alone suffices to 
reduce the temperature of rabbits by several degrees. 

In Dr. Jewell's paper on morbid sensibility, we find essen¬ 
tially his theory of mal-nutrition of the nervons system as the 
cause of neuralgia and hyperaasthesia. His views on the sub¬ 
ject have been previously stated in this Journal. 

In his article on the treatment of melancholia at home. Dr. 
Seguin gives an admirably clear description of the disease, 
while his remarks on the treatment—the result of the author’s 
observations—are also very satisfactory. 

Dr. Delafield’s lecture on Dyspepsia is an instance of precise¬ 
ness, without losing thereby in interest. 

The following two lectures by Noyes and Lefferts need no 
farther criticism than our initial remarks. 

While the succeeding articles by Sands and Wier are also 
beyond the scope of this Journal, treating as they do purely 
surgical subjects, they deserve mention, however, as an interest¬ 
ing and profitable tesume. 

Dr. Hammond's paper on spinal irritation is written mainly 
in defense of his hypothesis on hyperaemia of the posterior 
spinal columns as the cause of that class of symptoms. We 
agree with him in the utility of cautious hypothesis as a spur to 
further investigations. We also admit that the objections which 
may be and have been raised against the admissibility of his 
hypothesis are more theoretical speculations, than arguments 
on solid basis, but the same must also be said of the hypothesis 
itself. 

The last lecture by Dr. Miles on “Peripheral Paralysis,” is a 
judicious summing up of ourknowledge on the subject, without, 
however, adding thereto G- 

H. This work-appears like a very complete monograph of the 
subject of excisions, and the fact that it received the prize of 
the American Medical Association, and the honor of special 
publication by that body, is the best confirmation of the im¬ 
pression produced at first sight. The author tabulates and dis¬ 
cusses nearly four thousand cases of excisions of the larger ar¬ 
ticulations of the body, the hip, shoulder, knee, elbow, ankle 
and wrist joints, analyzes them according to all the conditions 
of operations, age, climate, country, etc., and gives rather 
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briefly the conclusions that seem to him to be warranted. The 
work gives evidence of great care and industry in its compila¬ 
tion and will be considered as a very valuable contribution to 
the surgical literature of the day. 

III. At the meeting of the International Medical Congress at 
Philadelphia last year, memorials were received from the Na¬ 
tional Temperance Society, and other_ similar associations 
requesting an authoritative medical statement of the ill effects of 
the use of alcohol as a beverage. In the medical Section to 
which these memorials were referred, the paper of Dr. Hunt, 
republished in the present form, was read and elicited a lively 
discussion, and after various propositions had been offered, its 
conclusions were adopted as expressing the sentiments of the 
Section on this question and as such were transmitted to the 
memorialists. These conclusions are as follows: 

1. Alcohol is not shown to have a definite food value by any 
of the usual methods of chemical analysis or physiological in¬ 
vestigation. 

2. Its use as a medicine is chiefly that of a cardiac stimu¬ 
lant and often admits of substitution. 

3. As a medicine it is not well-fitted for self-prescription by 
the laity, and the medical profession is not accountable for such 
administration or for the enormous evils arising therefrom ., 

4. The purity of alcoholic liquors is in general not as well- 
assured as that of articles used for medicine should be. The 
various mixtures when used as medicine, should have definite 
and known composition, and should not be interchanged pro¬ 
miscuously. 

We presume that there are very few, if any, who will disa¬ 
gree with these two last conclusions, and the others seem to us 
equally safe to adopt. We can honestly recommend this 
brochure , as a rational, and we trust an effective, medical tem¬ 
perance tract. 

IV. Dr. Andrews has collected in this memoir, all the avail¬ 
able and reliable statistics in regard to the mortality of a num¬ 
ber of the principal surgical operations in the Upper Lake 
States, and compared them with those collected elsewhere, and 
makes generally a very favorable showing for the former. No 
geographical boundaries are given of the region here called the 
Upper Lake States, but the cases were collected mostly from 
the vicinity of Chicago aud Milwaukee, and some, perhaps, as 
far south as Cairo, Ill. The discussions of the cases is well 
done, and the work is, for its compass, a very excellent one of 
its kind. 

V. This paper touches a matter that is well worth attention, 
the influence of the personal error in the statistics of insanity. 
If the statistics of the cures of insanity are vitiated, either by 
pardonable errors of judgment, or by inexcusable misrepresenta¬ 
tions induced by a desire to show the most favorable results from 
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the treatment employed, the public suffers, not merely on 
account of the deception, but in other respects. The 
State builds costly asylums for the insane, in which, on the 
strength of these statistics, a certain percentage of cures toad- 
missions is annually expected. They are not intended as recep¬ 
tacles for the chronic pauper lunatics, who are turned out on the 
general public or suffer from insufficient accommodation, and 
often even from maltreatment in county almshouses and jails. 
We believe, also, that many cases that, for the protection of so¬ 
ciety, should be kept in restraint, are all the while turned loose 
in lucid intervals as cured, or as incurable bnt harmless. A re¬ 
cent murder trial in this city (Chicago) is evidence of this fact. 

Dr. Earle goes over the whole question historically, reviewing 
the statistics of asylums in this country, and what he demon¬ 
strates can best be stated in his own words. His conclusions are: 

1. “ That the reported recoveries from insanity are increased 
to an important extent by repeated recoveries from the periodi¬ 
cal or recurrent form of the disease in the same person, and 
consequently, that 

2. “ The recoveries of persons are much less numerous than 
the recoveries of patients or cases; and, consequently— 

3. “ From the number of reported recoveries of cases , or pa¬ 
tients, it is generally impossible to ascertain the number of per¬ 
sons who recovered. 

4. "The number of reported recoveries is influenced, some¬ 
times largely, by the temperament of the reporter; each man 
having his own standard, or criterion, of insanity. 

5. "The large proportion of recoveries formerly reported, 
were often based upon the number of patients discharged , in¬ 
stead of the number admitted, and, generally, upon the results 
in a number of cases too small to entitle the deduction there¬ 
from of a general formula of scientific truth, and those propor¬ 
tions were evidently increased by that zeal and (for want of a 
better word) rivalry which frequently characterize the earlier 
periods of a great philanthropic enterprise. 

6. “The assumed curability of insanity, as represented by 
these proportions, has not only not beer, sustained, but has been 
practically disproved by subsequent and more extensive ex¬ 
perience. 

7. " The reported proportion of recoveries of all cases re¬ 
ceived at the institutions for the insane, has been constantly di¬ 
minishing during a period of from twenty to fifty years.” 

Dr. Earle’s statements and the figures by which he supports 
them, confirm us in the belief that the duty of the State to the 
insane is not fulfilled by the present practice. One great or fun¬ 
damental evil in the system now in vogue is the expense, not 
only in the management, but in the original cost of the asylums, 
which confines the benefits of the appropriation to a portion 
only of the unfortunate insane, while others equally deserving the 
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bounty of the public are thus needlessly subjected to hardships, 
and often to actual abuse. It is time that medical men should 
attempt to model public opinion in this regard, and it is the in¬ 
tention of the editors of this Journal, as far as it is in their 
power, not to leave the field neglected. 

VI. This work discusses in a popular way, but, on the whole, 
with perfect regard to propriety, the rather peculiar subject of 
the production of the sexes. The author advances the 
theory, that the stronger of the two parents impresses 
the sex of the weaker upon the offspring, and supports it with 
over three hundred pages of entertainingly written matter, 
showing certainly a very considerable degree of industry and 
literary research. It does not seem to us necessary to here ex¬ 
amine his arguments or to discuss his views, we will only say 
that the former do not appear to us any more conclusive in fa¬ 
vor of the latter than are first appearances. Still, while we cannot 
say that the book is a very important contribution to scientific 
literature, it is well gotten up, and will doubtless obtain many 
readers. 



